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THE DEAD BRIDAL. 



CHAPTER XV. 



How sweet and refreshingly, after the noontide heat of a 
summer day, does the sea-breeze blow in upon some long, 
low strand, where no tree spreads its shadow-flinging branches 
against the sunbeams ! — with what a grateful coolness do the 
odour and moisture of the briny air fall upon the senses ! 
Have you ever, readers mine, lay upon, or walked along the 
sea-beach just at that time of day when the sun is westering 
half-way between the zenith and the horizon — that time when 
scenery, whether of the earth or ^he ocean, looks so distinct 
and tint-marked ? How beautiful are the purple and the brown 
of the hills ! how sparkling and white the naked and scarred 
clifls ! how the long shadows of the dim headlands shoot out far 
into the water, and the tempered light of the sun comes aslant 
upon the sails of ships, and makes them shine white as the 
wings of the swan ! 

Just at this hour of the day which succeeded that on which 
the spy was captured, three persons loitered along the shore 
at Palestrina, a short space beyond the fortifications. Now 
pausing a moment to look upon the galleys of the Venetian 
republic, which lay upon the.peaceful bosom of the Adriatic, 
just before the mouth of the Porto di Chioggia ; now pacing- 
slowly along the sand northward, and gazing from time to 
time towards the region of the horizon where the distant city, 
of Saint Mark lay reposing amid herwatery highways. ' But 
other thoughts than the freshness of the. air or the beauty of 
the sun-tints occupied them. .Their heads and their hearts were 
busy with the schemes of life; . The anxious cares, the hopes, 
the fears, the turmoils, the jealousies, which ever trouble the 
peace of rulers, as the shadow troubles the sunshine. - . - 

." So please your highness," said one .of the three, "my 
counsel is that there should be; no more delay. ; Every day 
that this siege is protracted increases our .perils and adds to 
the burdens of the state." . ;, ■ - ' > 

He who spoke was a dark and gloomy-looking man, with a 
black gown — the member of the Council of Ten whom the 
jealousy of the state had assigned to the doge as his nominal 
adviser but real controller. ..'' j 

" What you say, signore," replied the venerable old doge, ■ 
" is but too true. Nevertheless, we must be cautious how we 
act in opposition to the views of both our general and admiral. 
The state reposes much confidence in those her well-tried sons." 

" The state, so please your highness," retorted the other 
significantly, "does so indeed; but, like a wise parent, she 
reserves to herself to decide upon what is best for her honour 
and weal, while she expects her sons to respect her counsels 
and to obey her mandates." , # 

Conturini looked at the dark visage of the speaker, and 
bowed in dignified silence. . • 

" It seems to me, if I may be permitted to speak my mind 
freely, that your highness and the council should forthwith 
decide upon more active measures. Uhe overtures of the 
Genoese have been rejected. Despair will now impel them to 
a final effort, for they may as well sell their lives deariy in 
battle as surrender them bootlessly. If we now turn this 
siege into an assault, we shall take the enemy by surprise, and 
terminate this tedious and dispiriting warfare, — if warfare, 
. indeed, it can of late be called.", 

"And how say you, signore?" asked the doge, turning to 
the person on the other side. 

"As your highness seeks my opinion," said the senator, 
after he had exchanged a glance with the member of the Neri, 
" I fear that the risk of a speedy assault is less than the peril 
of continuing this blockade. , Scarce a day comes that some 
tumult or discontent does not arise amongst the foreign sol- 
diery: how long our own may remain uninfected, who can 
tell ? It is rumoured, too,'' he added, lowering his voice to a 
whisper, "that even our general has not been unassailed by 
temptation." 

The old doge started, and his eye kindled with somewhat of 
its youthful fire. 
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" It is false, signore ! — by my life and honour, it is false !" 

" Nay, your highness will not understand me as saying it is 
true ; yet the tale goes that laTge sums have been offered to 
him from Genoa." ' 

.. "He would scorn the bribe and spurn the briber. The 
noble Zeno's life is the best refutation of the slander." 

" And yet," said the dark-robed councillor, " may not some 
men think that his former life might warrant some suspicion — 
that the spendthrift and the gambler might not be above the 
allurements of money — or that the priest who had forgotten 
his vows to the church might possibly forget his allegiance to 
the state ? 

"There may be those who know so little of our Zeno's real 
nature as to think thus unworthily of him," said the doge 
with spirit ; " but I will not believe that your excellency is 
one of them." 

. The eye of the councillor fell, and the shadow of his brow 
became darker, as he said coldly, 

" I neither accuse nor defend ; the province of those who take 
. council for the state is to watch events, and be impartial." 
■ "Your excellency has spoken wisely," replied the doge 
" and I am much your debtor for the aid of your counsel. On 
the one hand, I entirely concur with you both, that the si^ge 
should be speedily terminated ; but on the other, our general 
demands his own time to. work out his own views. To force 
him to abandon hiis own plans, and to act upon ours, is a pro- 
ceeding that is delicate and difficult— besides involving much 
responsibility.- How do you advise ? .which of the two courses 
are we to take ? " 

, " May we not steer our way between them ? " said he of "the 
Ten." • ..'■'. '■;••..-'.'■-.. "i '. ' • 

" As how, signore?" 
. "Why thus. Zeno demands time; but he has pledged 
himself that a very short time will accomplish his object. 
Well, the state has granted this to him, perhaps already to the 
full. I would, if it meet your highness's approval, suggest 
that the further time to be accorded to him be limited to three' 
days. If within that time the besieged unconditionally sur- 
render, well; if not, your highness should direct the troops to 
assault Chioggia on the following day." 

" It is wisely counselled, signore," replied the doge. _ " We 
shall forthwith intimate to the general our resolve to this intent." 

The three lingered yet awhile along the strand, and then 
passed onward to the fort, and disappeared. 

The decision of the doge was communicated to Zeno without 
loss of time. 

. "It is but a scant time," thought he, when the messenger 
had retired, " three days ; and, yet, if my expectations deceive 
me not, and my plans do not fail, three days will see the 
standard of Saint Mark once more floating over the walls of 
Chioggia. At all events, we shall see what those three days 
will bring forth. Should my object be then unachieved, it. 
will be time enough to decide whether the veteran soldier is 
to be controlled by the crafty civilian. Meantime, the hours 
are precious, and much is to be done. It should be near the 
hour when — "At this moment Alexis entered the room 
where Zeno was musing. • 

• "Is all ready ?" asked the general. 

" Yes, signore." 

" My cloak, good youth — no w let us forth.' ' And so saying, 
Zeno stepped out into the open air as the last glimmer of twi- 
light had faded into the night. 

The general and his attendant proceeded through the camp 
fortifications, visiting the troops in their respective quarters. 
This did not excite any surprise, inasmuch as it was the habit 
of Zeno to take the rounds of the army at various hours of the 
day and the night, in order to come upon the soldiers unawares. 
Nevertheless, Alexis did not fail to take special.notice of every- 
thing as they proceeded. At length, as they reached the 
quarters of the English archers, the voice of one chanting 
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pleasantly fell upon the ear, and the massive frame of Hodge 
o' the Hill was soon discovered stretched on his hack at full 
length by the fire, singing with closed eyes, while some of his 
comrades were cooking their evening meal. 

" How now, gobdfellow," said Zeno, touching his foot 
lightly; "thou art a very nightingale, and takest to singing 
before it is well dark." 

Hodge was on his feet in an instant. 

" If it please your excellency, I was but rehearsing for my 
comrades one of our Island ballads. "We Inglishers love to 
think of our old homes, and carry the memory of the forests 
with lis wherever we stray." 

" Aye, and pleasant memories they are, I'll be sworn," said 
Zenb. " I'll warrant me, too, that the form of some sylvan 
maiden flits across thy mind to make the memory all the 
sweeter." 

Hodge smiled, and then he sighed, but he made no reply to 
the insinuation of the general. 

" Well, well, where is thy gallant captain ? I would fain 
see him." 

" He is hot far off, signore — shall I summon him to your 
presence ?" 

" No, I would seek him, if you will show the way." 

The archer stepped forward, and the general and his atten- • 
dant followed him. They soon found Sir William Cheke, and, 
at a signal from the latter, Hodge retired and left them 
together. 

Long and earnestly did Zeno and the English knight hold 
converse as they paced to and fro in the dark night, while 
the eyes of Alexis kept keen watch that no one should 
approach upon their conference unpeiceived. At length 
Zeno prepared to depart, and as he did so he took the hand of 
the knight in. his . own, and said, " Sir William Cheke, I have 
now disclosed to you without reserve how I am situated, and 
what are my plans. On your full and faithful assistance I 
rely unhesitatingly.". 

" I will not fail your excellency, on my honour," said the 
Englishman. 

" I know well you will not, if there be faith in knightly 
honour or truth in English pledge. So, then, to your care I 
commit the preparations I have mentioned. You have those 
on whom you can rely to watch the movement. Meantime I 
shall arrange for the night. You will be with me at the place 
appointed half an hour before midnight. Till then farewell." 

Zeno then left the quarters of the English archers, and 
with Alexis proceeded on his way, but ere he reached his own 
apartments he visited yet one other of his tried friends, the 
Count Polani, 

At the appointed hour four men were assembled in the 
apartment of the general, to which we have so often, in the 
course of this story, introduced our readers. From their 
anxious and thoughtful demeanour it was manifest that some 
critical event was not far distant: they were all in- complete 
armour ; two lamps stood lighted upon the long table that 
ran down the centre of the room, and seats were placed at 
either side, as if in expectation of other visitors being added 
to their number. 

" Count Polani," said Zeno, " have you instructed this 
youth ? You answer for his faith ? " 

" Aye, noble Zeno, Giulio is my son ; let that be the pledge 
of his truth." 

"A better I wish not to have, my tried, old friend," said 
the general. " And now, signori, to business, for the time of 
action is near at hand. Is the camp still all quiet? " 

" There were none stirring save the sentinels on watch, as I 
came hither," said Sir William Cheke. 

" Aye," said Zeno, With a bitter smile, " the Stillness of the 
mine ere the train is fired ; woe to him that shall put the match 
to the fuse. Well, it shall be my care to crush with my 
mailed heel the train and quench it. Better so, than to extin- 
guish it in blood ; even that, too, may be requisite." 

As he spoke, the fine and manly features of Zeno flushed 
with the spirit of wild energy that reminded those who looked 
at him of the strange stories which were told of his reckless 



youth. In a moment, however, the excitement seemed to pass 
away ; he rose from his seat, and going to a cabinet unlocked it 
and took out a roll. 

" Here," said he, spreading it before his colleagues, — " here 
is the list of the names of all the captains who command the 
mercenaries now in the service of the republic. Opposite ti 
each name I have placed my own comments. I know well, 
from long experience, how far condottieri are to be trusted. 
Your pardon, Sir William, I speak of the class, and not of 
those whose honour is above all suspicion — ' Chevaliers sans 
peur et sans reproche' — such as thyself. I know how Often the 
soldier of fortune differs but little from the licensed brigand ; 
how readily he will transfer his allegiance; how lightly he 
holds the obligations of society, esteeming plunder his lawful 
right. Still, I know well, that though mercenary, they are 
riot mean ; though easy in their fidelity, they are not treache- 
rous ; and that the most of them are too honourable to join 
with assassins and cut-throats. I would now avail myself of 
your experience. Look down this list, and tell me whom we 
may or may not trust, when a fair appeal is made to their 
honour." 

Polani and the English knight examined the paper carefully, 
and made such comments as their own knowledge or general 
reputation enabled them. Giulio was too inexperienced and 
too short a time in the camp to be competent to form a judg- 
ment, and so he modestly abstained from taking any part in 
the scrutiny. When it was finished, Zeno observed, 

" Our estimate agrees to a marvel, signori. Well, then, I 
shall summon these to attend me in Council forthwith. I have 
purposely abstained from giving a longer notice, lest my plans 
should be suspected. What ho ! Alexis !" 

The Greek appeared, and Zeno quickly wrote down the 
names of those captains whom they had selected, and giving 
it to the youth, said, 

" You will with all speed notify to these that I require 
their presence here at midnight upon matters of urgency. And 
take good note of how thou findest each of them employed." 

The young Greek went out upon his mission, and the general 
and his friends occupied themselves during the short time 
that was still to elapse before midnight in discourse upon the 
subject which was to be brought before the council. 

Now it happened that our old acquaintance, Hodge o' the 
Hill, just a little before the time that Alexis left Zeno's apart- 
ment, slipt quietly forth from amongst his now sleeping com- 
rades, till he came to where some half dozen arcrjers lay, still 
in their ordinary attire, stretched before the guard-room fire. 
Silently motioning to these, they arose, took their pikes and 
swords, and, following Hodge, passed out noiselessly into the 
open air. In a few moments they had reached the quarters 
of the Italiap lancers under Recanati, and concealed them- 
selves beneath the projecting angle of one of the bastions. It 
was manifest that Reeanati's band had not retired to rest ; here 
and there dim lights twinkled forth into the gloom of night and 
again disappeared, as if quickly shaded from observation ; the 
ring of mail and the clank of weapons were occasionally heard 
in the silence ; and words were whispered and answers given 
as if the whole force was mustering. In a short time all these 
sounds ceased, and then the door was opened, through which, 
by the faint light from within, the watchers perceived two 
men pass stealthily out. They paused for a moment as if 
endeavouring to look through the gloom, and to catch any 
sound that might indicate the vicinity of other persons. 
Apparently they were satisfied, for one muttered to the other, 

" Tutto va bene." 

And then they proceeded rapidly to traverse the camp. 

" Now," said Hodge, when he had suffered them to proceed 
till they were almost lost in the gloom; "now, comrades, 
we must follow the trail ; be silent as the grave, and sure as 
death." 

Preserving their distance, they dogged them almost breath- 
lessly, till the lancers reached the quarters of the German 
mercenaries. Then Hodge and his party made a swift detour 
so as to meet the others face to face, as if apparently coming 
from the place to which the others were going. 
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"Buona notte, compari," said one of the two lancers; 
"whence are ye?" 

" From Von Richter's band. Siamo Tedeschi." 

" Good ; lead us to him instantly ; we have good news and 
stirring, brothers." 

Hodge and his companions led them somewhat from the 
direction, and surrounding them without being suspected, they 
suddenly seized the two men, and muffling their heads, pre- 
vented a sound from escaping their lips. They next hand- 
cuffed each, and enjoining them to offer no resistance, led them 
quickly to the quarters of Sir "William Cheke. 

" So far all is well," said Hodge, as he led the two men into 
a small room. Then, removing the covering from their heads, 
" Good fellows, if you will promise to make no disturbance, I 
am even content to leave you to breathe freely ; but if you are 
noisy, I shall be. forced- to gag you both. My orders are 
peremptory on this point. How say you?" 

The lancers, finding they were in the power of the archers, 
gave a sullen assent to the terms proposed. 

" Good," said Hodge ; " I must now leave you, my masters. 
When you are wanted, I shall call for you." 

So saying, he withdrew, bolting the strong door after 
him. 

" Morris," he continued, addressing one of his companions, 
"thou wilt keep ward upon these fellows. I have good 
warrant for what I do, and shall justify it to our captain. 
Let the others follow me." 

Hodge now proceeded amongst the rest of the band, whom 
he unceremoniously aroused from their slumbers. 

" Up ! my lads, up ! It is the desire of our good captain tha| 
you arm in all haste, and hold yourselves in readiness in, pas,e 
he sends for you." 

" How now, Hodge," cried one of his comrades grumblingly, 
as he rose up, and stretched out his arms with a yawn, 'A Gfdd 
'a mercy, man, what's in the wind ?" 

" Marry, Robin," said the other laughing, " thou shaR; find 
when thou art out of thy kennel and puttest thy nqs.g tq $he 
ground ; 'tis just the night for the scent to lie. Buf be nimble, 
sweet hearts, be nimble, and lie close till the time comes tq 
start the game." 

By this time the English archers were aX\ up and busily 
accoutring themselves, which when Hodge saw, he turned tq 
one of those who had been with him upon his recent errand, 
and said : 

" Come, Hubert, thou shalt away with me ; and so, com- 
rades, farewell. Let one keep watch without, with his ears 
wide open. "When he hears the forester's whistle, then let 
him who is next in command lead down our merry men all 
towards the general's quarters." 

Ere the last words were well past his lips, Hodge o' the 
Hill and Hubert Leslie were rapidly treading their way 
towards the council chamber. 

The hour of midnight was now come. In the chamber of the 
Venetian general were assembled those captains of {he several 
companies of mercenaries whom he had caused to be sum- 
moned. One might readily discover, from the general surprise 
and anxiety that appeared on the countenances and in the 
demeanour of these, that they awaited the disclosure of some 
important intelligence, the nature of which they in vain en- 
deavoured to speculate upon. Some had come in haste, and 
totally or partially without their armour, as if aroused from 
sleep; others appeared completely clothed in mail. After a 
moment's thoughtful silence, Zeno arose. Never did he 
appear more noble, more composed, more self-reliant, than at 
this moment ; and as his eye passed in slow review over the 
countenances of those now around him, as if its gaze could 
penetrate into their secret souls and read their hidden thoughts, 
all felt that his was indeed the master-spirit of the whole 
camp. Then he spoke amidst profound silence. 

If there be any faith to be placed in what the chronicler of 
his life has reported to us of this occasion — and we are inclined 
to think it most faithworthy, first, because that chronicler was 
Jacopo Zeno, the nephew of the great captain, and ought to 
have known the whole truth ; and, secondly, because he was 



a right reverend bishop, and ought therefore to have spoken 
nought save the truth — if, as we say, there be any faith to be 
placed in the account that has come down to us of this memo- 
rable night, the speech of Zeno was one of singular address 
and power. By turns he touched on every topic that could 
arouse the fidelity, pique the honour, and excite the sympathies , 
of knights and soldiers, and stimulated the minds of his 
auditory with the picture he drew of those perfidious conspi- 
rators who were plotting the ruin of them and the republic, 
ere he detailed to them what were the plots, or disclosed who 
were the plotters. 

" Brothers," said he, " I see that you are all in a state of 
anxious suspense, and would fain know why I have called you 
together thus suddenly in the dead of night. But I have done 
so because I well know your fidelity and love to me as your 
generalissimo, as you know mine for you as true and brave 
chieftains. Of these mutual sentiments we have each given 
proofs in abundance during this protracted war." Then he 
proceeded to adduce various instances in proof of what he 
stated ; and as he recounted many a deed of daring, many a 
victorious encounter, many a peril and many a privation in 
which they had been engaged together, one' might see the 
effect upon those who listened as the memory of these things 
came back upon their hearts, and made them warm with 
pride and affection towards their illustrious comrade — the. 
great captain of his age, the great leader under whom they 
had fought and triumphed. 

" But no more of this," he continued ; "if you have suffered 
straits at times, so have I, and well you know, my friends, 
that I spared not my own patrimony to share it with you, 
brother soldiers." 

A general murmur of assent attested the cordial acknow- 
ledgments of his auditory. 

M Aye, brothers, I may well rejoice to be surrounded by 
hearts so brave and worthy ; but I am grieved to, think that 
there are amongst us, those," and his brow grew dark as he 
spqke, " who are as rash and dishonourable as they are 
ungrateful ; not against me alone, who have ever sought to 
win them from their schemes and engage their love, nor yet 
alone against therepublic to which they owe allegiance and 
respect, have they plotted, but even against you their com- 
panions in arms. Ah ! you look in wonder ; but it is so. 
This very moment, even while I am speaking, we are all in 
deadly peril — our safety, our lives are in jeopardy. Knowyou 
that this night would have ^een pur last, had not heaven itself 
befriended us. And, as it is, I see fjiat all which your valour 
and your toil has achieved, will in an instant be rendered 
abortive, unless indeed your wonted fidelity and truth and 
honour ward off the calamity that is now impending. Aye, 
there are those in our army who have entered into a foul con- 
spiracy against us all. We are betrayed by some of our own, 
who have sold us like merchandise to the enemy, and a price 
has been put upon our heads, and they who should be the first 
to protect us are the first to hand us over to the Genoese to be 
butchered in the darkness of the night." 

Zeno paused, for his emotion well-nigh mastered him. 
Astonishment, horror, and curiosity were visible on every brow. 
None, however, spoke, but awaited the further disclosures. 

"You will ask, brothers," he resumed, "why I have waited 
thus till the last moment. Well, it is because until this very 
day I have not been able to procure evidence sufficiently com- 
plete and convincing to lay before you ; but now I shall submit 
the proofs to your own eyes, you shall touch them with your 
hands," and he laid his own on a portfolio of papers that lay 
before Viim on the table. " But first I demand a pledge from 
you ; I claim from you as well the aid of your arms as the advice 
of your judgments. Promise me that, when I shall expose the 
treason and exhibit the traitors, you will be true to me, to 
the republic, to yourselves. Promise.me that the traitors shall 
be left to suffer the punishment which they deserve— let them 
pay the penalty of their crimes. So, while they shall afford 
an example to posterity of perfidy and baseness, you shall 
now consecrate your names to future ages as valiant soldiers 
and faithful allies." 



